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HANDEL’S COMPOSITIONS AND THE 
TRIENNIAL FESTIVALS. 


As the Festival which closed on Saturday, 
June 29th, may be the last held at the 
Crystal Palace, a note respecting the series 
should appear in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Complaint has often been made of two- 
thirds of the Festival being devoted to 
the same two works, ‘The Messiah’ being 
over-familiar, while ‘Israel in Egypt,’ if 
not equally well known, is no novelty. 
But it is clear that the cost of these great 
performances is immense, and therefore the 
directors naturally offer what drawsthe public. 
It is, however, interesting specially to note 
what has been done on the “ Selection”’ days. 
From the preliminary Festival, down to 
and including the one that has just taken 
place, three oratorios—the two named above 
and ‘ Judas Maccabeeus’ (in 1857 and 1906) 
—have been given in their entirety, or with 
just the usual cuts ; and excerpts have been 
performed from the other sixteen oratorios 
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which Handel wrote. ‘The titles of all 
nineteen works, here set out in chrono- 


logical order, are as follows :— 


La Resurrezione (1708). 
Esther (about 1729). 
Deborah (1733). 
Athaliah (1733). 

Saul (1738). 

Israel in Egypt (17388). 
Messiah (1741). 

Samson (1741-2). 
Joseph (1743). 
Belshazzar (1744). 
Occasional Oratorio (1746). 
Judas Maccabeeus (1746). 
Alexander Balus (1747). 
Joshua (1747). 

Solomon (1748). 
Susanna (1748). 
Theodora (1749). 
Jephtha (1751). 

Triumph of Time (1757). 

Again, of Handel’s 38 operas (not including 
the four written at Hamburg, of which the 
autographs are unknown) and two dramatic 
works, excerpts during the period from 
1857 to 1912 have been given from 19, 
z.e., from half of them. ‘The operas are as 
follows 

Almira (1704). 
todrigo (1707). 
Rinaldo (1711). 
Ottone (1722). 
Giulio Cesare (1723). 
Rodelinda (1725). 
Scipione (1726). 
Alessandro (1726). 
Ezio (1731-2). 
Sosarme (1732). 
Orlando (1782). 
Alcina (1735). 
Atalanta (1736). 
Giustino (1736). 
Berenice (1736-7), 
Serse (1737-8). 
Deidamia (1740, the last). 
The two dramatic works were :— 
Semele (1743). 
Hercules (1744). 

One or two excerpts (in ‘some cases there 
were more) give no better idea of the whole 
work than the brick which an Irishman 
produced asa specimen of his house, but they 
at any rate call attention to the great number 
of Handel's compositions. 

Of the three oratorios specially named 
above, the following details may prove 
interesting. 

The first part of ‘Israel in Egypt’ was 
written in six days, and the second in 
eleven ; twelve more days were occupied in 
completing the score—i.e., in all 29 days. 

The first part of ‘ The Messiah ’ was com- 
menced in 1741, on 22 August, and com- 
pleted on 28 August ; the second part bears 
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at the end the date 6 September, 1741 3 


and the third was finished on 12 September- 
Final fillings-up took two days more—z.e.» 
in all 24 days. : 

‘Judas Maccabzeus’® was commenced in 
1746, on the 9th of July, “‘or the 8th” 
(thus Handel wrote on the score), and com- 
pleted on the 22nd; the second act bears 
at the end the date 2 August ; and the third, 
11 August—7.e., in all 35 days. 

A list of the chief solo singers and the 
number of Festivals at which they appeared 
may be worth recording :— 

Sopranos. 

Albani, Emma, 11 times (1877, ’80, °82, °85, °88, 
1900, 703, °06). 

Lemmens-Sherrington, 7 times (1862, °65, 
80): 

Melba, Nellie, once (1894). 

Nilsson, Christine, once (1868). 

Nordica, Lillian, 3 times (1888, ’91, ’97). 

Novello, Clara, twice (1857, 759). 

Patti, Adelina, 3 times (1865, ’77, ’80). 

Titiens, Therese, 4 times (1862, ’68, ’71, ’74). 

Contraltos. 

Butt, Clara, 6 times (1894, ’97, 1900, °03, ’09, 

Dolby, Charlotte, 5 times (1857, °65, °68). 

Patey, Janet M., 7 times (1871, ’74, ’77, ’80, *83, 
’88). 

Trebelli, Zelia, 6 times (1871, ’80, °85, °88). 

Tenors. 

Davies, Ben, 6 times (1894, 1900, °06, ’09, 712). 

Lloyd, Edward, 10 times (1874, °77, ’80, °85, 
*88, °91, 1900). 

Maas, Joseph, 3 times (1880, °83, 

Reeves, Sims, 7 times (1857, 59, ’62, ’65, ’68, 

Rigby, Vernon, 4 times (1871, ’80). 


Basses. 
Black, Andrew, 4 times (1894, ’97, 1900, 703). 
Foli, 7 times (1868, ’74, °77, ’80, ’83, ’85). 
Formes, Carl, once (1857). 
Santley, Sir Charles, 16 times (1865, ’68, ’71, °74, 
"77, °80,. °85, °88, 1900, *03, 
06, ’09). 
Weiss, W. Hunter, 4 times (1857, ’59, ’62, ’65). 
There have been three conductors :— 
Costa, Sir Michael (1857-1880). 
Manns, Sir August (1882-1900). 
Cowen, Sir Frederic (1903-1912). 
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Street, Covent Garden; and sold by J. Budd, 
Pall-Mall; J. Faulder, New  Bond-Street ; 
Sherwood, Neeley and Jones, Paternoster-Row ; 
Black, Parry, and Kingsbury, Leadenhall- 
Street; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and 
J. Archer, Dublin. 1810. 
8vo, vol. v. pp. viii-1516 columns ; vol. vi. 
pp. vi-1512 columns; vol. vii. pp. vii—-1576 
columns ;_ vol. viii. pp. v-1398 columns. 
Lobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, during the 
Fourth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the Kingdom of Great Britain the 
Twenty-first, Appointed to meet at Westminster 
the Twenty-third Day of January, in_ the 
Fiftieth Year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Third, Annoque Domini One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and Ten. Vol. XV. Com- 
prising the Period between the 23rd of January 
and the Ist of March, 1810. [Vol. XVI. Com- 
prising the Period between the 2nd of March 
and the 17th of May, 1810.) {Vol. XVII. 
Comprising the Period between the 18th of 
May and the 21st of June, 1810.] London: 
Printed by TT. C. Hansard, Peterborough- 
Court, Fleet-Street ; Published by R. Bagshaw, 
Brydges-Street, Covent-Garden ; and sold by 
J. Budd, Pall-Mall; J. Faulder, New Bond- 
Street; H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row ; 
Black, Parry, and Kingsbury, Leadenhall-Street ; 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; and J. Archer, 
Dublin. 1810. 

Svo, vol. xv. pp. viii-672 columns and 
exlii columns, and 38 pp. Indices; vol. xvi. 
pp. viii-1130 columns, and 3 pp. Indices; vol. 
xvii. pp. xvi-798 columns and cex columns, 
and 3 pp. Indices. 

Lewis MELVILLE, 


Ssaleombe, Harpenden, Herts. 


be continued.) 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
“BILL STUMPS.” 


UnpeR the heading ‘Dickens and_ the 
Inscribed Stone’ appeared last year (11 S. iv. 
443) a note about a stone with an inscrip- 
tion of the “‘ Bill Stumps” order, said to 
have been found 1779-80 in the Bellevue 
lime quarries near Paris. 

I have come across a manuscript account 
of another of a date apparently earlier by 
some forty years. 

It is in faded ink on the margin of p. 31 
of my copy of ‘Itinerarium Curiosum,’ 


by William Stukeley, M.D., 1724. It is as 
foliows :— 

“The Doctor, among other fancy’d Antiquitys 
should not have omitted v‘, which puzzled the 
Society of literati, at Spalding, viz. the Stone, 
near Cowbit, with this Inscription— 


KEE... 
PONT 
EMSS 

- IDE 


which means nothing more than, in very bad 
Graving, Keep on this Side: Being near a Ditch 
& Cowbit Washes. This, but for the K, had bin 
an antient Roman Inscription—but, as it was, 
was of the lower Empire, when the Greek and 
Latin Alphabets were blended! ‘ill their 
jearn’d Transactions are made public, I consecrate 
this Discovery to their Glory.” 

The page on which the note is written con- 
tains an account of Crowland Abbey. 
There are in the volume many marginal 
comments, very frequently in disparagement 
or ridicule of Stukeley’s descriptions, con- 
clusions, peculiar spelling, &e. They exhibit 
considerable erudition and humour. I ean- 
not be absolutely sure that they are all by 
one hand, but I have little doubt of it. 

If they are, their date is apparently 
about 1736-8. The earlier date appears 
twice: first, on p. 82, in a note headed 1736, 
saying that Revesby Abbey is “now a 
seat of Robert Vyner, Esq’, Member in 
the Present, and two last Parliaments, 
for the County of Lincoln”; second, on 
p- 84, in a long note, which is signed “* Lucius 
Henry Hibbins.”” In it he complains that 
the Aldermen and Commons have neglected 
the means of navigation to Lincoln. He 
inveighs against the covetousness of a com- 
mittee of Aldermen and Commons. ‘‘ who, 
at my Instance (who then was their Steward.) 
were appointed to treat with Captain 
Burton.” Earlier in the note he speaks 
of Capt. Burton as “ an experienc’d Officer 
under the D. of Marlboro’ in Flanders,”’ 
who had “ propos’d to make Both [ée. 
Witham and Foss] navigable, at his own 
expence ’’ on certain conditions. All that 
they did, according to Hibbins, was to make 
the Foss much worse while pretending to 
scour it. 

On p. 194, ¢.°., nearly at the end of the 
book, the annotator speaks of having perused 
some deeds in 1738. 

Perhaps some Lincoln correspondent can 
identify Lucius Henry Hibbins. 

I find by the ‘ Memoirs....of the County 
and City of Lincoln,’ Archeological Institute 
meeting, 1848, published 1850, p. 82 e¢ seq., 
that there was a society at Spalding, con- 
sisting largely, or to some extent, of anti- 
quaries, called ‘“‘ The Gentlemen’s Society,” 
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1717-55, or later. Its founder and main- 
stay. Maurice Johnson, died in 1755. 

Stukeley corresponded with the Society, 
or with its founder. This would apparently 
be quite enough to make the commentator 
poke fun at the literati in his notes. 

Stukeley’s first ‘Iter’ is addressed to 
** Maurice Johnson, jun., Esq. ; barrister-at- 
law of the inner-Temple”’’; and among the 
prefatory poetry is an ode ‘In Itinerarium 
Curiosum,’ by ‘Maur. Johnson, J.C., inter- 
ioris templi Soe.” 

These somewhat diffuse particulars may 
help to identify the writer of the notes and 
fix their date approximately. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THe ENGLisH ParTicIPLE PRESENT AND 
GERUND.—It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the English participle 
present and the gerund. ‘There are, un- 
fortunately, from the grammarian’s point 
of view, not a few cases where one must 
remain doubtful about the nature of a form 
in ing, because the sense of the construction 
lends itself to either conception. In ‘ he 
continued writing,” writing clearly is a 
gerund, its function being the object of the 
sentence ; but what about ‘‘ he went on 
writing’? To go on is intransitive only, 
so that it cannot govern an object. What 
is it then? Has a preposition been left 
out, so that it equals “he went on with 
writing’ ? or is writing a real participle, 
so that the statement is to be analyzed as 
“ writing, he went on”’ ? I believe the former 
analysis to be the right one; but how can 
one disprove the latter ? Does the disproof 
lie in the fact that the word-order cannot be 
changed? as can be done in a case where 
a participle is undoubtedly in question, e.g., 
smiling she bowed,” ‘she bowed smiling.” 
What is the feeling of educated English 
persons in such cases ? And what is it in 
similar ones, where there can be no doubt 
about the ellipsis of a preposition before an 
original gerund, such as ‘‘to be busy (in, 
with) doing a thing,” ‘‘the temple was 
building ? 

I know well that Sprachgefiihl is not 
a safe guide. Ask well-bred Germans what 
is gehen in “ich werde gehen”; ninety- 
nine out of a hundred will answer, ‘‘ Of 
course the infinitive.’” Whereas it formerly 
was the p.pr.=“‘ich werde gehend ”’=I 
become going or walking. The other day 
I inquired of a teacher of English of academic 
training, a Briton born, whether in the phrase 
“the survival of the fittest ” he felt the last 


word to be singular or plural; to which he 
answered that, to his feeling. it was plural ; 
but a proof of his way of feeling he could 
not adduce. 

How fine is the transition from one of 
the forms under discussion into the other 
may also be seen from a comparison of the 
following sentences : ‘‘ There is some charm 
in the sound of bullets whistling” ; “So 
long as patriotism prevails in the members 
of the British Empire, no fear need be felt 
of any harmful consequences befalling it 
from their sense of independence”; “ Have 
you ever heard of a ship being so named ? in 
Here ‘ whistling,” ‘ befalling,’’ being.” 
may be very well construed as participial, 
though closely approaching to the gerundial 
function. But only the latter can be ac- 
knowledged in “In a drag - hunt there is 
no fear of the schoolboys being overdone “ ; 
“Can't you bring me the whisky without 
any one knowing it?” ‘* Canon Taylor 
proved the improbability of the Sioux 
Indians having been acquainted with the 
Spanish language.”’ This interesting parti- 
cipial-gerundial construction deserves more 
attention than, as far as I know, it has been 
given by syntacticians. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


THe Rev. Marraew 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ it 
is stated that the husband of Swift’s friend 
Letitia Pilkington, after his separation from 
her, fell into “ evil habits and obscurity, 
and that he must be carefully distinguished 
from the author of the ‘ Gentleman's and 
Connoisseur’s Dictionary of Painters,’ who 
was Vicar of Donabate and Portrane in the 
diocese of Dublin. But from a reference In 
the vicar’s will to Letitia’s son, John Car- 
teret Pilkington, it is evident that the 
vicar was her husband, and consequently 
that that maligned person was the author of 
“this useful book.” The will, which was 
proved in the Dublin Consistorial Court, 
and is preserved in the Public Record Office 
of Ireland, is not without interest. and 
shows that Letitia’s husband married a 
second time, no doubt after her death, 
which occurred in 1750 

“In the name of Almighty God who alone is 
the Disposer of all Earthly Affairs and Events, I. 
Matthew Pilkington, Vicar of Donabate, at the 
time of executing this writing,and of the Parish 
of St. Mark in the City of Dublin Do hereby give, 
grant, settle and dispose ot all my worldly Effects 
in the following manner, to avoid any Disputes 
or Litigations with my Dearly beloved Wife 
whose happiness I am bound to regard; and 
Having first entreated the blessing of Almighty 
God upon my design as well as upon my faithfull 
and affectionate Wife Ann Pilkington. 
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*Imprimis. I give and grant to her the said 
Ann Pilkington all the Worldly Substance of 
which I am this day possessed, or shall hereafter 
possess or be any way intitled to; to her I give 
all the interest, right, title-power or profit which 
I have or hereafter may have in all houses, Leases, 
tenements and other holdings, the particulars 
of which are expressed in our marriage Articles, 
and if it shall please God to increase my worldly 
substance and possessions I give all I shall Dye 
possessed of to her, for her own use and the use of 
her children (if it please God to bless us with any) 
to be disposed of in such manner as she may 
think proper. 

‘Item. To the said Ann Pilkington my wife, 
I give, grant and bestow all the household goods, 
in the house where I at present Dwell, or which 
may be in any future house which I may hereafter 
dwell in, as also all my Plate, Books, Paintings, 
Prints and furniture, goods or Chattels whatso- 
ever, as well in my dwelling house as the summer 
house, Manuscripts, Globes, Telescopes and every 
other part of ornament or furniture as well as 
guns, &c. and in short every article in my posses- 
sion, Beseeching God, who is the only fountain of 
Life and whose Good Providence through the 
merits of Christ we both have wonderfully ex- 
perienced, to bless her in the highest degree in 
this world, and to give her Peace and quiet in this 
Life and eternal happiness hereafter, and I thus 
endow her with all my worldly goods, out of aregard 
to her uncommon worth, and from having suffi- 
cient proofs of her unexampled Love, Virtue and 
conjugal affection and fidelity. 

*“Ttem. To my son William Pilkington, who 
never felt a filial affection for me (to the utmost 
of my observation) I give the sum of five pounds 
sterl* and to those two abandoned wretches John 
Carteret Pilkington and Elizabeth Pilkington I 
give the sum of one shilling if Demanded within 

2 months, and I should abhorr to mention them 
in any Deed of mine, if it were not to prevent 
all possibility of Dispute or litigation. 

“T do hereby appoint the aforesaid Ann 
Pilkington my Dearly beloved wife to be my sole 
executrix, and appoint John Pigott of Stradbally 
isq. to be a Trustee for her, to aid and assist 
her, as I can confide in his good nature and gene- 
rous friendship. In testimony of all which I have 
hereunto fixed my seal and signed this present 
writing this 14th day of February 1754. 

** Matt Pilkington (seal). 

** Witness present—Hen. Sandes, Ann Brighom, 
John McMullen. 

~ 27th day of July 1774. 

“On which Day Ann Pilkington the Sole 
Executrix named in the within Will was sworn 
as well to her belief of the Truth of the said Will 
as to the due Execution thereof and so forth. 

** Before us Geo Lyndon, Sur. 

Testator died Instant. Lyndon, Proctor. 

** Probate dated 28" July 1774.” 


Pilkington, who was born at Ballyboy, 


in King’s County, was the son of one) 


William Pilkington, faber automatarius,”’ 


and eraduated in 1722 Bachelor of Arts’ 
His marriage to the celebrated Letitia 
Van Lewen took place in 1725, and was 
dissolved, so far as the power of the e:clesi- 
astical court extended, thirteen years later, 
as appears from the following paragraph in 
The Dublin Evening Post of 7-11 Feb., 
1737/8 

** Last Tuesday came on in the Spiritual Court 
the trial of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington alias Van 
Lewen for adultery with Mr. Adair, which being 
fully proved, sentence of divorce was pronounced 
against her by Dr. Trotter, Vicar General of the 
Diocese and Judge of the Consistorial Court.” 

Pilkington held the vicarage of Donabate, 
which was in the presentation of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, from 1741 until his death, 

F. Exrinctron Batt. 

Dublin. 


JEUNESSE SAVAIT.”’ &c.—Often have 
I this melancholy reflection in my mind. 
I know not who formulated it, but it seemed 
to me to bear the stamp of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. It is, however, 
older than that. Le Roux de Lincy has in 
his ‘ Livre des Proverbes frangais,’ vol. 1. 
p- 318 

Si jeunesse s¢avoit 
Et vieillesse pouvoit. 
Gabr. Meurier,‘ Trésor des Sentences,’ XVI° siécle. 
And in the first series of Docteur Cabanés’s 
‘Les Morts mystérieuses de JlHistoire’ 
(pp. 57-8) it is said that Louis VI. of France, 
who died in 1137, 
** disait en gémissant & ses intimes, ‘ Ah! quelle 
misérable condition que la nétre! ne pouvoir 
jamais jouir en méme temps de l’expérience et 
de la force! Si j’avais su, étant jeune, et si je 
pouvais maintenant que je suis vieux, j’aurais 
dompté bien des empires.’ ” 
St. SwITHIN. 


No. 50, StREET.—This building, 
having considerable architectural beauty, 
had long been a prominent landmark im 
Fleet Street, and its recent demolition will 
probably be more noticed by the passer-by 
than some of the more interesting, but less 
pretentious houses lost to us by recent 
changes. It was built from the designs of 
Beazeley, the architect of the Lyceum 
Theatre, soon after 1840, when the Amicable 
Society purchased the site from the Dean 
and Chapter of York, owners of the freehold 
of Serjeants’ Inn. The Amicable Society 
was merged into the Norwich Union 
Insurance Society, the last occupiers of 
the premises, but the sign of the older 
society, the serpent and dove, remained 


and entered in 1717, at the age of 17, Dublin 
University from the school of Mr. Neil in | above 
Dublin. 


the gateway and as a_ device 


He was elected in 1721 a Scholar,|on the iron gates’ closing the roadway 
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leading to Serjeants’ Inn. This change 
took place in 1864, and in 1908 there was 
published, under the title of ‘ Peeps into 
the Past,’ an excellent souvenir of the 
bi-centenary of the Amicable Society and 
eentenary of the Norwich Union Life 
Office. This provides a well-illustrated and 
very full history of the building. 

Before 1840 No. 50, Fleet Street, presum- 
ably an eighteenth-century building, was 
occupied for a few years by John Major, 
the publisher. 

The few newspaper notices of this recent 
demolition are marred by sundry inaccuracies. 
A common fault is identifying the building 
as the original home of the Amicable Society 
since its foundation, or at least since its 
removal from Hatton Garden in 1737. The 
Observer in its issue of 26 May, under the 
heading of * Exit Serjeants’ Inn,’ gave a 
résumé of the history of the site. Messrs. 
Howell & Brooks, the surveyors and archi- 
tects to the Insurance Society, corrected 
some of the misstatements in the next 
week’s issue. The house in Serjeants’ 
Inn built for the Amicable Society is that 
now occupied by the Church of England 
Sunday School Institute, who purchased or 
leased it in 1840. The architect is said (by 
Messrs. Howell & Brooks, Observer, 2 June) 
to have been Mr. Delight, the Society's 
surveyor, but its style and the frieze in the 
ground-floor room strongly suggest Robert 
Adam. They are mistaken in saying that 
the Society occupied this fine house in 1730, 
removing thither from Mr. Hartley’s book- 
seller's shop, where it was founded. The 
first court of the Society was held here 27 
July, 1737, soon after the expiration of the 
twenty-one years’ lease of the office “* 12 
doors below the Globe Tavern in Hatton 
Garden,” whither the Society had removed 
from Fetter Lane in 1716. 

Research into the earlier history of the 
site of No. 50, Fleet Street, would be of the 
greatest interest. Every site in this, the 
most interesting street in London, well 
repays intelligent and painstaking inquiry, 
and every demolition and excavation is 
worth careful record and observation, as 
atfording clues to the remoter periods in its 
history. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Porrrairs or Mary Sruart.—TI find 
that in my small collection of historical 
portraits there are three very early portraits 
of Mary Stuart that are apparently un- 
described. 

1. This is a small medallion portrait of 
her as Queen of France. It is on p. 282 


of an old Lyons book, ‘ Promptuarii Ieonum 
editio secunda,’ published in 1581. The 
date is interesting as being within the 
Queen’s lifetime. 

2. This is in a Dutch edition of. ‘ Flori- 
mond Remond,’ published at Antwerp in 
1690. It is full-page and of a pleasing 
ty¥pe. The print was taken from a picture 
by H. Verbruggen. As his dates are 1588- 
1629, this, again, is old enough to be of 
historical value. 

3. This is an old German print of the 
execution of the conspirators of Amboise. 
I fancy that I can trace the features of the 
Queen in one of the spectators. If correct, 
this would rank amongst the very oldest of 
the historical prints of her. 

E. DUPERNEX. 


MAD4ME VIGEE LE BRUN’S PORTRAIT OF LA 
PRINCESSE DE TALLEYRAND.—At the Jacques 
Doucet Sale in Paris there was sold, on 
7 June, Madame Vigée le Brun’s portrait 
of the Princesse de Talleyrand before her 
marriage. Dated 1783, it is an oval, 91 by 
72 centimetres, and was purchased by Mr. 
Knoedler, after some spirited bidding, for 
400,000fr. The Princesse is represented 
seated, with her face three-quarters to the 
left; she is décolletée ; gown grey, blue 
ribbons in hair and corsage; green velvet 
chair and cushion. She holds a sheet ‘of 
music, and is glancing upward. 

The Princesse (née Catherine Noel Verlée) 
in early years was married at Chandernagore 
to Francis Grand, and settled in Calcutta. 
She was the lady who captivated Philip 
Francis (supposed by some to be ** Junius’’), 
and the trial (1779) that arose out of the 
resulting scandal is a matter of history. 
Born at Tranquebar in 1761, she was married 
to the Prince in 1802 and died in Paris in 
1835, her grave in Mont Parnasse being 
still recognizable. A better-known painting 
of her by Gerard, is (or was) at Versailles. 

Witmot CoRFIELD. 


HEN AND CHICKENS” Sian. (See 11 8. 
i. 55.)—The query at the reference given 
remains unanswered; but a letter, dated 
1 June, 1912. from Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A., 
of St. Albans, contains this new item :— 

“IT find in Boyne’s ‘Trade Tokens of the 
Seventeenth Century’ (new edition, 1889, vol. i. 
p. 793) mention of a token :-— 
Obv., CHRISTOPHER . WORTH and hen and chickens 
Rev., IN . WHITE . CHAPELL. C. A. W. 
....The date of this would be 1652-72. Possibly 
—probably, indeed—C. W. was _ tenant, not 
owner, of this property. But it might be worth 
while to look for his will, in case ‘ The Hen and 
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Chickens ’ went from him to Mrs. Price by bequest 
or descent. The initials C. A. W. indicate that 
A was the initial letter of the first name of Chris- 
topher Worth's wife.” 
EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 
135, Park Row, Chicago. 


AsxuBy Fattows.—Two or three years since 
I unsuccessfully sought through ‘N. & Q.’ 
the identity of the place mentioned as follows 
in the burial register of St. Mary’s, Notting- 
ham, 23 Nov.. 1645: ‘‘ James Nasbye of 
Asbye Fallowes.”’ I now entertain little 
doubt that the village-4in question was Ashby 
Folville, Leicestershire, which occurs as 
“Ashby Follis” in 1656 in the parish 
register of that place. Vide Phillimore’s 
‘ Leicestershire Marriage Registers,’ vol. vi. 


Oueries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Epwarp Boater, M.P. ror PorTsMoUTH 
1646-8.—He was elected in the place of 
the Royalist Col. Goring, and was seemingly 
secluded in the Purge of December, 1648. 
I have failed to discover anything about him 
beyond that he was a master shipwright at 
Portsmouth, and was several times employed 
by. the Commissioners of the Navy for the 
felling of timber of delinquents for the use 
of the Navy. The Journals of the House of 
Commons once only indicate his presence 
in the House, when on 15 May, 1646, 
about a month after his election, he received 
leave of absence. He was living in July, 
1649, when he offered to “resell” to the 
Navy Commissioners his house at Ports- 
mouth for 14/. a year. I should be obliged 
by any further particulars about him or 
later reference to him. Wo Pink: 


Cort or West Ham.—Could any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any biographical 
details of C. F. Cort of West Ham, who 
in 1834 published a poem entitled ‘A 
Tribute to Learning, Fame, Science, and 
Genius’ ? C. WHITWELL. 

Central Public Library, Stratford, E. 


Books oN Matvern.—Will any of your 
readers able to do so be good enough to 
let me know the authors of these books on 
Malvern ?— 


“ee as I Found [t,’ by Timothy Pounce, 
ood. 


‘Three Weeks in Wet Sheets: Diary of a 
Moist Visitor to Malvern.’ (Several editions of 
this work were published ; it appears to have had 
a large sale.) 

‘Malvern Punch,’ by J. B. Oddfish. 

These were published when the water cure 
was at the height of its prosperity, and when 
the leaders in the literary world were visiting 
Malvern in large numbers. 

F. C. Morcan. 

Public Library, Malvern. 


ANCESTORS OF BisHoP 8S. SEABURY.—Is 
it known who were the ancestors of 
Samuel Seabury, the first Bishop in 
America? I have a marriage licence 
of ‘“Samuell Seabrey’”’ of Eusen (or Ensen), 
Dorset, husbandman, 30, and Joane Barnes 
of St. Thomas, Sarum, spinster, 30, 
17 Jan., 1630/31. 

Epmunp R. Nevitt, F.S.A. 


DrEAcon OF CHESTER.—In the obituary 
notices of the Venerable Archdeacon Eyre of 
Sheffield he is described as at one time Dean 
of Chester, but in ‘ Crockford’ as Deacon 
of Chester Cathedral 1872-90. What is the 
origin of this office ? what are its duties ? 
and who is the present Deacon ? 

M.A.Oxon. 


BritisH Troors Goa.—According to 
José Nicolau da Fonseca’s ‘Sketch of the 
City of Goa ’ (Bombay, 1878) :— 

“ About the beginning of the present [nine- 
teenth] century this fortress [Cabo in Portuguese 
India} was occupied for a time, with the consent 
of the Portuguese Government, by the British, 
who erected there a hospital, barracks, and some 
other buildings, which in 1848 were demolished 
by the Portuguese so completely that hardly 
any traces of them are now visible. A cemetery 
is the only monument which still attests this 
occupation, and for its preservation and safe 
custody the Government of Bombay allows the 
sum of six rupees monthly to a guard posted there. 
Of the thirty-eight tombs found in the cemetery, 
six only bear epitaphs.” 

Where could I find a history of this occu- 
pation? The Rev. Denis L. Cottineau de 
KKloguen, who visited Goa in 1827, in his 
‘ Historical Sketch of Goa’ (Madras, 1831) 
gives a short account of the Portuguese 
troops in the colony, but does not mention 
a word about the British garrison. The 
fortress was in ruins in 1878. 

The old convent of the Franciscans at 
Cabo is now the summer residence of the 
Governor of Goa, and I had an opportunity 
of visiting it last year, but unfortunately 
had no time to visit the British cemetery 
and copy the six epitaphs therein, if they 
still exist. Have they been published ? 

L. 
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AuTHORS OF WANTED.—These are 
two poems which seem to be translations 
(?from Old English) in the metre of the 
originals. Who was responsible for the 
English versions ? 

(1) Harold and Tostiy. 
Forth from England’s ranks a score of horsemen 
Ride, their chargers mailed, and mailed their riders 
Near the Northmen’s steel array up-reining, 
“Where is Tostig ?”’ shouts their kingly leader. 
“But if I, forgiving, take thy proffer, 
What giv’st thou to Harold, King of Norway ? ”” 
Hollow from the blue helm leaps the answer, 
* Gift, too, will we give unto Hardrada. 
Seven feet of English earth shall his be ; 
More, if more be needed by his stature.” 


(2) Death of Harold Hardrada. 

Like the tall mast snapped before the storm-wind 
Falls he, like the pine cleft by the woodman. 
Never more the strong shall fall before him, 
While behind him pours the flood of battle. 
Long his Queen shall watching look to westward, 
Look across the long waves for his coming. 


B. B. 


Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who 
wrote the poem to the North-East Wind, of 
which I give the first part ? 

O stout North-Easter, 
Sea wind, land waster, 
For all thy haste or 
Thy stormy skill, 

Yet hadst thou never, 
For all endeavour, 
Strength to dissever, 
Or strength to spill, 
Save of His giving 
Who gave or living, 
Whose hands are weaving 
What ours fulfil, 

Whose feet tread under 
The storm and thunder, 
Who makes our wonder 
To work [is will. 


Geo. A. KITTREDGE. 


AutTHoR OF Hymn WANTED. — In the 
‘ Early American Hymnal,’ Hymn No. 117: 
Lord of Life, all praise excelling, 
Thou, in glory unconfined, 
Deign’st to make Thy humble dwelling 
With the poor of humble mind, 
is included as a charity hymn. Dr. Julian 
attributes the authorship to Clement Clarke 
Moore, although it has never been given in 
any of his collected works. In a letter 
dated 22 June, 1808, which is before me, 
it is stated that the hymn was written by 
Mr. Birch, and set to music by Mr. Stevens. 
I presume that the Mr. Birch alluded to was 


Samuel Birch, the celebrated caterer of 15, 
Cornhill, London, who was a man of great 
literary ability, and wrote a good deal of 
poetry. I shall be glad if your readers can 
give me any corroborative information. 
ARTHUR LOWNDES. 
143, East 37th Street, New York. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED.—A 
friend of mine who remembers reading 
the following quotation about twenty-five 
years ago, and cannot now discover its 
source, has asked me to inquire it of your 
readers :— 

“Whoever turned upon his heel to hear my 
counsel that the tyranny of all was prelude to 
the tyranny of one—my warning that the tyranny 
of one led backward to the tyranny of all’? 


E. D. 


Will some correspondent kindly inform me 
where the following is to be found—* Taste 
not the cup of the sorceress’ (or, it may be, 
Touch not ’’). H. A. B. 


REFERENCES WANTED.—I should be much 
obliged for (1) the source of the common 
quotation ‘“‘ Red ruin and the breaking-up 
of laws,’ which I cannot find in any of 
the ordinary reference books; and (2) for 
a reference to the date and occasion of a 
speech by the late Lord Salisbury, in which 
he dwelt at some length on the improbability 
of war between England and Germany 
owing to the enormous commercial interests 
that are involved, and the strong pressure 
that would be brought to bear by business 
men to avert such a catastrophe. 

H. H. 

The Avenue, Kew Gardens. 

[‘‘ Red ruin,” &c., is the fifth line of Arthur’s 
speech to Guinevere, in Tennyson’s * Idylls of the 
King Guinevere.’ ] 


DETACHED PorRTIONS OF COUNTIES.— 
Can some reader kindly give the reason why 
many detached portions of counties are 
found, often many miles away, in other 
counties ? In Cary’s map of Berkshire, 
dated 1808, a large area belonging to Wilt- 
shire—six miles long by three broad—is 
found near Wokingham, about thirty miles 
away from Wiltshire, and portions of Berk- 
shire are found in Oxfordshire. A. C. 

{See references given at 10 S. x. 428.] 


CHAINED Booxs.—I shall be glad to 
hear of any references to chained books 
(except the references already in‘ N. & Q.’), 
and also of examples (in situ). 

ALFRED E, STEEL, 
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CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT.—What books 
on this subject may be recommended 
as the most reliable and complete— 
dealing with all classes of schools, re- 
formatories, training-ships, &c., and also 
with home life in the past? Cooper’s 
‘ History of the Rod ’ is known to me. but 
seems to contain much that is more likely 
to be fiction than fact, SICILY. 

[‘‘Rev. W.H. Cooper” was a pseudonym. The 
author was James G. Kertram, who died in his 
sixty-eighth year on the 3rd of March, 1892. The 
Atheneum in its obituary notice on March 12th 
described him as ‘Sone of the pioneers of cheap 
newspapers in Scotland.” He was a contributor to 
The Quarterly. Blackwood, Fraser, and Chambers’s 
Journal, and also wrote a number of books.] 


Cora KENNEDY AITKEN.—Who was this 
writer of verse ? Some lines by her are 
preserved in Longfellow’s ‘ Poems of Places,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 367-9. A lady who signed 
herself Cora Kennedy Sada was a corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ in 1887, and maybe 
in other years. She sent from San Guglielmo, 
Tortona, a reply which appears at 7 S. iv. 
177. The identity of the Christian names 
leads me to suspect that she may have 
been the rimer who has evoked my query. 

St. SwiTHIn. 


QUARLES: Bacon: —1. Sir 
Robert Quarles, Knt., of Romford (1580- 
1640). See ‘ D.N.B.’ under Francis Quarles. 
By his last wife, Mary, he had a daughter 
Elizabeth. Did Elizabeth marry, and if so, 
whom ? 

2. Sir Robert Bacon, Bart. (3rd), of Red- 
grave, died 1665. Where can his will be 
seen ? 

3. Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, Dumfries 
(1731-1815). The ‘ D.N.B.’ says his eldest 
son was named Patrick. Did he marry 
and have issue ? C. G. 


Heratpic.—If a man marries the only 
child and heiress of the younger son of an 


ancient family bearing arms and crest, is | 


their son entitled to bear his maternal 
grandfather's crest after his grandfather’s 
decease ? That he can quarter his grand- 
father’s arms I am aware. Curious. 


HoppNeER’S BIRTHPLACE IN WHITECHAPEL. 
—Can this be identified ? If so,a memorial 
tablet ought surely to be affixed there, 
especially as the East End is not over-rich 
in literary and artistic associations. 

M. L. R. 

Boox or Lecan.—Has this Irish MS. ever 


been translated ? If so, where can it be 
found ? A. W, A. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. JoHN LANGHARNE was admitted to 
Westminster School 24 Oct., 1770. Par- 
ticulars of his parentage and career are 
desired. 

2. Witt1aAmM LANGLEY was admitted to 
Westminster School 18 April, 1770. Who 
were his parents ? Did he enter the Bengal 
Native Infantry ? 

3. LAScCELLES.—Edward Robert Lascelles 
was admitted to Westminster School 22 Feb., 


1820; Francis Edward Lascelles, 12 Jan.., 
1824; Francis George John Lascelles, 22 


Feb., 1820; Herbert Lascelles, 18 Sept.. 
1820; John Lascelles, 26 Jan., 1824, and 
William Lascelles, 26 Jan., 1824. Particulars 
of their parentage are much wanted. 

4. Ropert LATHAM was admitted to West- 
minster School 31 Jan., 1771. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify him ? G. F. R. B. 


Replies. 


TVANSON. 
(ILS. v. 330, 416, 497.) 


In connexion with Mr. Percevat Lucas’s 
enumeration at the last reference of the 
various forms assumed by this name, those 
concerned with the family may be interested 
to know that as early as 1477 Nicholas 
Hyenson was a Fellow of this College. 
In 1473, 1474, and 1475 he appears as 
and chaplain, with the spelling 
“Mr. N. Hynson’’; and in 1477 is third 
Fellow and ‘‘thesaurarius ” (senior bursar) 
as ‘‘ Mr. Nic. Hyenson.” The accounts of 
the period are not completely preserved, but 
in 1479 there is an entry “ pro paviac’one 
sepultfure] Nichi. Hynson iij'.” He 
had a brass “‘ fixed to a marble stone laying 
on the ground, with the proportion of a 
man engraven over it,” and an inscription 
below, read by Antony Wood :— 

*Orate pro aia Mri Nicolai Swinerton quon- 
dam Socii istius Collegii qui obiit anno Dom. 
MCCCCLXXIX XX [die] Octob’. Cujus aie pro- 
picietur Deus. Amen.” 

Wood says that in his time “the brass.... 
is much worn” (it lay in the middle of 


‘the entrance to the inner chapel), “‘ so that 


_be Swinnerton or not” 
of Colleges and Halls,’ ed. Gutch, 163). 


I am not certain whether the party’s name 
(‘ Hist. and Antiq. 


Edward Rowe Mores, doubtless on the 
evidence given above from the College 


accounts, states, without hesitation (Gough 
| MS. Oxon. 15, Bibl. Bodl.), that the brass is 
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Hyenson’s. Neither at this nor at any 
other time had the College a Fellow of the 
name of Swinnerton. Hyenson’s brass was 
discovered a few years back in the crypt 
under the east end of the present chapel, 
and is now affixed to the wall of the apse 
thereof, just to the south of the Communion 
table. No part of the inscription is now 
legible. By this time the Fellows of the 
College were all natives of Cumberland or 
Westmorland. JoHun R. MAGRATuH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Swiss REGIMENTS IN BRITISH SERVICE: 
REGIMENT DE MEURON (11 S. iv. 110, 171; 
v. 491)—Further information about this 
regiment may be gathered from some para- 
graphs in J. J. Cotton’s ‘Monumental In- 
scriptions,’ vol. iii. p. 384. He quotes from 
an article by Lieut.-General Tyrrell in The 
Madras Mail, 29 Aug., 1896, which was a 
review of an ‘ Essai historique sur le Régi- 
ment suisse de Meuron,’ published at Neu- 
chatel in 1885 by H. Wolfrath & Cie. Mr. 
PENGELLY will find that the regiment was 
in Ceylon in 1782, and was borrowed by 
the French allies of the Dutch for the 
purpose of fighting against the English on 
the Coromandel Coast. It took part in 
the French attack on Cuddalore in that 
year (see ‘The Church in Madras,’ i. 290). 
After transfer to the service of the East 
India Company, the regiment went to 
Madras, and was quartered at Poonamallee, 
Arnee, and Vellore in succession. Then, 
in 1799, it formed part of the Mysore Expe- 
ditionary Force. After the Mysore War 
it was quartered first at Seringapatam ; 
this station was very unhealthy. In conse- 
quence the regiment was moved to a canton- 
ment seven miles away, then and now known 
as French Rocks. From this station it went 
to England in 1807. In 1812 its services 
were required in Canada (see ‘The Great 
Company,’ by Beckles Willson). 

There was a recruitment of Swiss soldiers 
for the East India Company’s service in 
India in 1751 (see ‘The Church in Madras,’ 
1. 337). FRANK PENNY. 


It may interest Mr. PENGELLY and _his 
Canadian correspondent Mr. McCorp, K.C., 


to know that numerous relics of De Meuron | 
and his regiment are preserved in the | 
museum at Neuchatel, his native place. 
As originally recruited, the regiment was_ 
1,100 strong, and on the roll of officers | 


figured many relatives of the Colonel. 


The Neuchatel collection consists of 
several portraits of De Meuron and some 
of his officers, uniforms, swords (regimental 
and Indian), carved cocoanut shells, &c. 
There are also a pair of tortoiseshell pince- 
nez, presented to De Meuron by that arch- 
plotter Pilame Talawa, who was responsible 
for the massacre of Major Davie’s garrison 
at Kandy in 1803, when only Corporal 
Barnsley and a Dutch gunner survived out 
of the Europeans engaged. Davie, Capt. 
Rumley, and Capt. Humphreys escaped the 
massacre to die in captivity. 

In the adjacent Natural History Museum 
at Neuchatel are also certain trophies of 
African and Indian shikar, mostly horns 
of antelopes and deer, and some sea-shells, 
presented by De Meuron. The most inter- 
esting relics have been photographed, and 
will be dealt with in an illustrated article 
in the coming Christmas number of The 
Times of Ceylon, which may be procured 
towards the close of this year from the 
London agency of that paper at 27, Mincing 
Lane, E.C., price ls. 6d. JAMES RYAN. 


Tue Henry MAYHEW CENTENARY: ANI- 
LINE Dyess (11 8. v. 145, 256, 317, 433).— 
The discovery of synthetic rubber recently 
made known by Prof. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S.. 
calls to mind how nearly, perhaps, Sir 
William Perkin, father of the Professor, was 
forestalled in his great discovery of aniline 
dyes (1858) by the brothers Mayhew. A 
couple of years or so previous to the public 
announcement of the new dyes ** mauve and 
magenta,’ Gus Mayhew was “all agog” 
over a marvellous invention which he and 
his brother were trying to launch commer- 
cially—nothing less, indeed, than the re- 
discovery of the process whereby the 
“veal Tyrian purple” had been produced 
in ancient times. So far as I can remember 
what I was told (and scarcely understood) 
as a child, the actual inventor was a French 
or German chemist. Henry Mayhew was 
the sympathetic expert who tested the dis- 
covery scientifically; Gus the persuasive 
‘hustler’? who carried samples (which, I 
have heard, were very perfect) with the 
view of interesting an appreciative financier. 
However, like most of the Mayhew “ ven- 
tures,” it would seem to have been short- 
lived. Sutherland Edwards, who for a few 
years was almost as a brother to Gus 
(‘Neds and the “dear child” used to 
“chum ” together), makes no mention of 
the matter in his ‘ Recollections.’ After 


all, the time was not as yet ripe; besides, 
' Henry Mayhew was hardly the one to bring 
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any of his clever “‘ schemes ”’ to a successful 
issue. 

I need hardly say I have no idea how 
nearly, if at all, this dye which the Mayhews 
tried to foster may have resembled the 
mauve and magenta of 1858-9. Probably 
it was a totally different process, ‘‘ hit upon,” 
it may be, by Henry Mayhew when attempt- 
ing to manufacture “‘ synthetic rubies.””, But 
many friends inclined to the belief that the 
new dyes were closely allied to the “big 
discovery * pushed unsuccessfully by Gus 
Mayhew. HERBERT B. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


BENGEWORTH (11 S. v. 489).—This name 
is duly considered in Duignan’s ‘ Place- 
Names of Worcestershire,’ which deals with 
the whole county. I am quoted for the 
explanation ; but the author has slightly 
misunderstood me. He says that I explain 
it as “‘the farm or estate of Benning,” or 
“son of Benna.”’ Certainly not so; but 
rather “‘ the farm or estate of the Bennings,”’ 
or ‘“‘sons of Benna,” It is only in the 
genitive plural that the sound of ng becomes 
nj. Similarly, in my ‘ Place-Names of 
Herts,’ I explain Bengeo, formerly Beninge- 
ho, as ‘‘ the hill-spur (or hoe) of the Ben- 
nings.”’ Water W. SKEAT. 


In ‘Worcestershire Place - Names,’ by 
W. H. Duignan (Frowde, 1905), the ancient 
spellings are given as Benigwrthia, Benincg- 
wrthe, Benincguurthe, Beninewyrthe, Ben- 
ningewyrd, Bennineweord, Benningewyrth, 
Bynnyncgwyrthe, Benningeorde, Bennic- 
worte. The A.-S. personal name Benning 
=Benna-+ing—son of Benna. Compare 
Bengeo in Herts, anciently Beningeho, and 
the common A-S. worth, weorth, wurth, 
wyrth, wierth (homestead, farm, estate, 


property). A. C. C. 


**Hir’’: TENSE IN CHAUCER (11 S. v. 
465).—In a recently published work, entitled 
‘The Mystery of Francis Bacon,’ we find 
the fantastic theory as to “hit” utilized. 
Arguing that Bacon probably wrote the 
“Académie Francoise par Pierre de la 
Primaudaye Esceuyer,’ &c., the author gives 
an extract from the English version of 1586, 
which includes this passage :— 

““T will therefore call them [the academical 
associates] by names very agreeable to their 
skill and nature: the first AsER which signifieth 
Felicity: the second AMANA which is as much 


to say as Truth: the third ARAM which noteth 
to us Highness ; and to agree with them as well 
in name as in education and behaviour, I will 
name myself AcHITOB which is all one with 
Brother of goodness.” 


On this the writer of ‘The Mystery of 
Francis Bacon’ has an explanatory foot- 
note. “ Hit,’ he says, “is used by Chaucer 
as the past participle of ‘ hide.’ The name 
thus yields a suggestive anagram, ‘ Baco- 
hit.’”” If Bacon were the eminent Chau- 
cerfan he is called elsewhere in this book, 
he would not be likely to make such an 
uncritical suggestion as his eulogist thus 
imputes to him. For the eulogist himself 
there is no excuse in these days of Chaucer 
glossaries and other trustworthy aids to the 
knowledge of early English. The reputation 
of Bacon is not likely to be enhanced by 
reckless tributes. Tuomas BAYNE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURES (11 S. v. 
490).— The statements contained in the 
seven paragraphs culled from Sir Edwin 
Durning Lawrence’s pamphlet by D. J. are 
not generally supported by facts. 

Take the statement about the will (No. 6). 
The writer is led into making an error 
which is at once evident to any one who 
has studied the original document. 

The will is not sealed ; so the word “ seal ”’ 
is struck out. But it is signed, so the word 
* hand ”’ is carefully substituted for “ seal,” 
proving incontestably, as it seems to me, 
that the testator, William Shakespeare, 
signed the will with his own hand. 

Taking the paragraphs in order :— 

1. There are six Shakespeare signatures 
on legal documents. All, as it seems to 
me, were written by Shakespeare himself. 
There is no evidence that he did not write 
these signatures; while, from comparison, 
it is clear that all the signatures were written 
by the same person. A man who makes 
his will, buys a house, or has a legal deposi- 
tion to make, does not get somebody else 
to sign his name for him; he usually does 
this himself. Shakespeare did so. 

2. Two hands are clearly visible on the 
document Answers to Interrogatories, 1612. 
The signature of Shakespeare is absolutely 
distinct from both, the letters being formed 
in quite a different manner. 

3. It is clear that the signatures on the 
purchase and mortgage deeds of the Black- 
friars property are in Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing. They have peculiarities common 
to the other four signatures, and differ from 
the writing in the body of the deeds. There 
are other signatures attached, proving that 
the various parties to the transaction signed 
in the usual way. 

4. It is quite possible that these two 
signatures were signed at the same time, 
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in the same place, &c. The supposition that 
these signatures are by two law clerks is 
most extraordinary, and is not supported 
by evidence of any kind. 

5. Upon examining the signatures upon 
the will, I have no hesitation in saying that 
they are genuine. The body of the will is 
written in a legal hand. The signatures are 
obviously true signatures. 

6. This is not so; the words are ‘In 
witness whereof I have hereunto put my 
hand, the day and year first abovewritten.”’ 
The word “seal” being crossed out, with 
the word “ hand ”’ written above it, shows 
that the document was signed, but not 
sealed. There is mo seal attached. The 
publishing took place later. 

7. It seems to me clear that the six state- 
ments made by Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence 
do not tally with the facts, or with the 
opinions of the many careful students who 
have devoted years to the study of docu- 
ments and records of the Tudor period. 

The tests brought forward by Sir Edwin 
are not the only tests. There are, for 
instance, other signatures, not attached to 
legal documents, and these must also be 
considered. One atleast seems genuine, and 
corresponds with the six. 

WILLIAM SALT BRASSINGTON. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 


FamMiuies: Duration Mate LINE 
(11 S. v. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213, 314, 355, 
415, 473, 496).—In reply to the question 
of Curious at the penultimate reference, 
I may say that Dr. Round showed in his 
paper on ‘The Families of St. John and of 
Port ’ (Genealogist, N.S., xvi. 1-13) that the 
St. Johns of Basing descended in the male 
line from Hugh de Port, Lord of Basing in 
1086 ; but he did not investigate the alleged 
descent of the St. Johns of Bletsho from the 
house of Basing. However, he evidently 
thought it not improbable. and genealogists 
will echo his remark that “ it is greatly to be 
wished that a pedigree so exceptionally fine 
should be placed beyond cavil by the pub- 
lication of the proofs.”’ 

I did not know that an existing family 
of Daubeney claimed descent from a com- 
panion of the Conqueror, but any family 
of that name would naturally believe itself 
to be descended from one of the feudal houses 
named D’Aubigny. It is hardly likely that 
such a claim could be substantiated. The 
male descendants of the William d’Aubigny 
' who may have fought at Hastings divided 
into four branches, which ended as follows: 
(1) D’Aubigny of Arundel—Hugh, fifth 


Earl of Arundel, died 1243; (2) De Mow- 
bray of Axholme—John, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, died 1476; (3) D’Aubigny of 
Cainhoe—Robert d’Aubigny, died temp. 
Henry III.; (4) D’Aubigny of Wishford— 
Henry d’Aubigny, died 1278. 

Another family of D’Aubigny (not con- 
nected with the above) split into two lines, 
which became extinct as follows: (1) 
D’Aubigny of Belvoir—William d’Aubigny, 
died temp. Henry III.; (2) D’Aubigny. 
corrupted into Daubeney—Henry, Earl of 
Bridgewater, died 1548. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


While this subject is under discussion, 
I think passing allusion should be made to 
the last surviving Nottinghamshire family 
whereof male representatives flourish at the 
present day in the village wherefrom they 
derived their name—to wit, the Elstons 
of Elston, near Newark. From at least the 
reign of Henry III., the family and village 
are continuously linked in numberless wills, 
inquisitions, &c., as well as throughout the 
parish registers. The case is none the less 
noteworthy from the circumstance that, 
though anciently patrons of the living, &e., 
the family has now been, for centuries, In 
relatively humble circumstances, and con- 
sequently there has been no temptation to 
perpetuate the name, so to speak, arti- 
ficially. = A. S. 


SLEEVELESS ERRAND” (11 v. 445: 
vi. 16)—Mr. WrEEKLEY has come pretty 
close to what appears to be the true expla- 
nation of this term, which was first satistac- 
torily explained in 1902 by Mr. R. Warwick 
Bond in his ‘Complete Works of John 
Lyly,’ iii. 583, as follows :— 

“Since printing that note [i.e., a note at i. 253, 
line 17, on ‘‘sleeueless excuse ”] 1 have found the 
true explanation in a custom noted in the following 
passage from Lady Charlotte Guest’s trs, of the 
* Mabinogion’ (Dream of Maxen Wledig) : ‘ Now this 
was the guise in which the messengers journeyed $ 
one sleeve was on the cap of each of them in front, 
as a sign that they were messengers, in order that 
through what hostile land soever they might pass 
no harm might be done to them.’ Without the 
sleeve they might never be able to perform their 
errand. The Welsh princess on their arrival recog- 
nizes ‘the badge of the envoys.’ ” 

The term “sleeveless errand’ will be 
found in 1618 (Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘Works,’ iv. 200), in 1664 (J. Wilson, 
‘Dramatic Works,’ p. 149), in 1676 (G. 
Etheredge, ‘ Plays,’ p. 333), in 1821 (Sir Ww. 
Scott, ‘ Letters,’ ii. 112), and in J. R. Lowell’s 
‘ Poems,’ ii. 105, ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 
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The second reply at the latter reference 
does not help the matter much. The state- 
ment that the adjective occurs in Chaucer is 
erroneous, because ‘The Testament of Love’ 
was not written by him, but by Thomas 
Usk. The references to other authors are 
in my ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ already. 

But the notion that sleeve can be got out 
of the ‘O.N. sliofr, Dan. slér, dull,’ is 
as absurd as it is inaccurate. There is 
no zo in O.N., and no sliofr; the word 
meant is the O.N. sljér. And the Dan. is 
not slér, but sléve The Icel. sljér, Dan. 
sldv, means and is merely the 
same word as the A.-S. sldw, mod. E. slow, 
the only connexion being that sleeve and 
slow both begin with sl. I have already 
shown that ‘sleeveless’ is the A.-S. sléf- 
léas, which occurs in the tenth century. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


29 


_ If, as Todd says, “ sleeveless’? means 
-** wanting reasonableness, propriety, solid- 
ity,’ may it not be connected with an 
expression I used to hear in my boyhood, 
which, I think, came from the Royal Navy, 
which characterized talk deficient in those 
respects as “like a soldier’s coat without 
sleeves ? Joun R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


GUIDARELLO GUIDARELLI (11 8. v. 469).— 
RaAVEN’S query recalls my visit of two days 
in 1885 to Ravenna. “I can add very little 
to his seanty knowledge of the Guidarelli, 
although I have sought in vain through 
the chronicle of the Borgia family. Hare 
speaks in his ‘ Central Italy ’ of the tombas 
a gem of sculptural art by Baldaldo Gio- 
venaldo di Ravenna, representing 
“a perfect figure of Death in a youth clothed in 
armour, and lying on a simple couch with his 
head fallen on one side, his teeth locked tight, and 
long eyelashes closed.”’ 

I gather from other sources that Guida- 
rello was a youthful condottiero of Ravenna, 
and a partisan of Cesare Borgia. 

Gaston de Foix, the French leader, was 
slain there in the Battle of Ravenna against 
the Spaniards and their faction in a.p. 1512, 
and a beautiful column marks the spot 
where he fell, but his effigy and tomb are 
removed to the Milan Museum. That of 
Guidarello of the beautiful mien—‘“‘ dear at 
once (as it has been said) to Mars and 
MinerVa”’—who followed the fortunes of 
Cesare Borgia, remains in Ravenna as a 
memorial of his “death by treachery in 
Imola.” Spreti's history of Ravenna (1793), 
can be examined at the British Museum. 

MERCER. 


Porr’s Roap, CAaNnonsury (ll v. 
389, 517).—I feel confident that this 
road was named after Samuel Rogers, 
whose country house was at the corner of 
(what is now) Poet’s Road and Stoke 
Newington Green. The eastern end of the 


| road—at least, on its northern side—is built 
‘upon the grounds of the poet - banker's 


property. 
The house was demolished and_ the 

grounds cut up some twenty-five to thirty 

years ago. Ww. C. J. 


Iam obliged to Mr. Pace for his reply. 
Iwas aware of Goldsmith’s residence in 
Canonbury Tower, which is at least half a 
mile from the road, partly cul-de-sac, 
called ‘“‘ Poet’s Road.’ Assuming it was 
all meadow land in the eighteenth century, 
with a track between the given points, I fail 
to see why the smaller strip should have 
been honoured with the name, unless Gold- 
smith actually lived there for a period. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


CuurcH ALES: CHURCHWARDENS’ Ac- 
counts (11 8. v. 470).—It would be inter- 
esting to learn whether Wootton St. Law- 
rence was one of the many parishes which in 
1600 possessed a church house, because 
this was thirty years after the canon for- 
bidding the churchwardens to hold public 
entertainments in the church, although 
we know from Stubbes that the canon was 
not infrequently disregarded, even in 1585. 

The receipts from “the tronkes may 
possibly refer, I think, to a sort of shooting 
gallery—from “trunk,” a tube from which 
peas or sugarplums were shot. horse” 
was probably the “ hobby-horse.” If there 
was a church house at Wootton (vide pp. 253-- 
258 of ‘ Church Folk-Lore,’ 1902, Vaux) may 
not ‘‘the pewter” on both sides of the 
account have been due in some way to the 
hire and letting of it out ? Dugdale (who 
died in 1686) states that when he visited 
Henley-in-Arden there was a lot of pewter, 
which the churchwardens let out at four- 
pence a dozen, when a feast was made.” 


A. C. C. 


The forerunners of modern bazaars ‘‘ for 
church purposes,” church ales devoted their 
proceeds to similar ends. Games of chance 


and many other sorts of catchpennies were 
used to lighten patrons’ pockets ; commonly 
these ales were held in the churchyard on 
or about the particular church’s patronal 
festival and the annual parish fair. The 
game of “ tronkes,”’ noticed in Brand’s ‘ An 
tiquities,’ was also. known by two other 
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names, ‘‘troule in madame” or “ trol-my- 
dames,” the latter alias being preferred in 
* The Winter’s Tale.’ 

‘The Christmas Prince’ (1607) says :— 
Why say you not that Munday will bee drunke, 
Keeps all unruly wakes, and playes at trunkes ? 
and, again, in *‘ Poor Robin’ for 1715 :— 


** After dinner (for you must not have too long | 


intermissions) to your sack again, typire, topire, 
and tropere, and for recreations to such liquor, 
billiards, kettle-pins, noddy-boards, tables, trunks, 
shovel-boards, fox and geese, and those two 
excellent games at cards, one and thirty, and drive 
knaves out of town.”’ 

“Pewter,” however, and “ tapping ”’ 
Brand apparently overlooks, though as to 
the latter, a custom pursued at fair-time 
under that name lingered on at Elstow, 
Beds (the Immortal Tinker’s birthplace), 
until half a century ago. To describe it 
I shall quote bits from an article, ‘ Vanity 
Fair and Elstow Tapping,’ which appeared 
in The Beds Times and Independent a year 
or two ago :— 

** Up to two or three generations ago, at many 
of the cottages the inmates were still allowed to 
retail beer during the week of the Fair, commen- 
cing on the previous Sunday, which was known as 
Elstow Tapping—that being the day on which 
the barrels were tapped. The people practised 
the old-fashioned custom of hanging out a bush 
or bough by way of sign to the houses where the 
beer was sold....The Sunday after the Fair 
was known as ‘ Elstow Tilting,’ for then the con- 
tents of the barrel was at its last ebb.” 


R. A. H. UNTHANK. 


‘ PISHOKEN’ (11 S. v. 509).—I do not 
know anything as to the nature of the song, 
but may tell Mr. J. A. CRAWLEY that it is 
twice mentioned in the prose narrative of 
the Peregrination of Hogarth and _ his 
companions by Forrest, which Hone happily 
reprinted in * The Table Book ’ (p. 560, &c.) : 

“At Cuckold’s Point we sang St. John, at 
Deptford, Pishoken.” 

When at Queenborough the friends 

“were quite put out of countenance by some 
Harwich men who came with lobsters and were 
drinking in the next room. They sang several 
sea-songs so agreeably that our St. John could not 
come into competition, nor could Pishoken save 
us from disgrace, so that after finishing the evening 
as pleasantly as possible, we went out of the house 
the back-way to our lodgings, at near eleven.”’ 

It is rather surprising, I think, that George 
Augustus Sala, who knew so many things, 
did not throw some light on ‘ St. John’ and 
‘Pishoken’ in his discursive ‘ William 
Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philo- 


sopher’; but I cannot find that he even 
His chap, v. was partly 


mentions them. 


based on a rimed account of his hero’s 
(expedition, due to a clergyman named 
| Gostling, who, although he followed Forrest 
‘pretty closely, does not particularize the 
‘songs. Mr. Sala errs in attributing the 
lines to Forrest. He says :— 
; ‘There is certainly nothing very elevated in 
good Mr. Forrest’s Hudibrastics ; yet the jingle 
of his verse is by no means disagreeable ™ ; 
and I should like to add that it is quite in 
accordance with its theme. 

St. SwITHIN. 


“Daces”: ‘To set Daccs” (11 S. v. 
507).—As far as I remember, we used this 
expression in some relation to a dagger. 
A couple of lads on the verge of a fight 
would ask each other to “dare daggs” or 
up your daggs.”’ Another expression 
was ‘“‘dare daggs””’ when anything of a 
reckless nature was about to be done. 
Boys fighting were urged on by their sup- 
porters with shouts of “‘ dagg him,” “ give 
him daggs.” 

In the top season there was the game of 
A ring was made on the 
ground, in which one boy set his top a- 
spinning. The next player threw his ** dagg- 
top ’ at the spinning top in the ring, hoping 
the spike of his would “ dagg” the other 
and maybe split it. Boy after boy followed 
on. A top spun with a cord spins till it 
** dies,” and dies with a roll. If the roll 
did not carry the top outside the ring, it 
had to remain subject to the “ daggs” of 
all the tops following till the end of the 
game before its owner could regain it, unless 
it was knocked out of the ring by “‘ a dagg ”’ 
from another top. That was the game 
as played in Derby and the neighbourhood 
sixty years ago. I think “dag-ton,” with 
a single g, the better way of spelling. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


SnaAKE Porson (11 S. v. 388, 455).—A 
curious answer, too simple to be true, is in 
Lyon’s ‘ How to keep Bees for Profit,’ pp. 16, 
80, viz., that the poison of the bee is similar 
to that of the rattlesnake, in the propor- 
tion 1 to 500, the poison being formic acid. 
Perhaps the latest article on the real com- 
plexity of the poisons is A. F. Coca’s 
‘The Plurality of the Toxic Substances of 
Snake Venoms,’ in Zeitschrift f. Immunitats- 
forsch. u. exper. Therap., Jena, 1912, xii. 
134-42. Probably the most satisfactory 
work is H. Noguchi’s ‘ Snake Venoms,’ &ce., 
published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in 1909. 
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In that Institution’s invaluable Ee to come up just then. “O 


Medicus 
latest information on the subject by looking 
over the monthly parts for several years 
back. under ‘ Venoms and Poisonous Bites ’ 
and the headings under ‘ Therapeutics.’ 


RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


The somewhat contradictory replies to 
this query given at the latter reference may 
be compared with the article on ‘Serum 
Antivenosum’ in the ‘ British Pharma- 
ceutical Codex,’ 1907-8 (new ed., 1912), 
where your correspondent will find probably 
all that he wishes to know. C. C. B. 


THe DEATH OF SHELLEY (11 S. vi. 9).— 
I would suggest in connexion with this query 
that the press references at the time to the 
suicide of Shelley’s first wife, the recovery 
of her body from the Serpentine, inquest, 
&e., might be conveniently recorded in 
“N. & Q.,’ as they are not given in the 
biographies. G. B. M. 


This event did not attract much notice 
in the contemporary publications. I have 
cuttings from the following :— 

Gent. Mag., September, 1822.—An an- 
nouncement of the death, which goes on to 
say: “Mr. Shelley is unfortunately too 
well known for his infamous novels and 
poems. He openly professed himself an 
atheist.” 

New Monthly Magazine, 1 Oct., 1822.— 
A long notice, written in sympathetic mood. 

Monthly Magazine, October, 1822.—A 
short notice, not antagonistic. 

The Real John Bull, 11 Aug., 1822.— 
Contains a report of his death by drowning. 

John Bull for 1822 contains various 
references, 

Annval Register, 


| 1822, contains obituary 
notice. 


Monthly Magazine, September, 1822, con- | 


tains notice of the ‘ Elegy on the Death of 


P. B. Shelley,” by A. Brooke. 
The October number contains notice of 


inquirers can readily find all the 


gentlemen,’ said he, ‘surely you would 

not be so cruel as to nail the unfortunate 

man’s ears to the pump.” This was done 

accordingly. 
Dublin. 


CARACCIOLI ON CLIVE (11 S. v. 507).— 
Mr. Fioyer asks “ whether Caraccioli was 
inspired by General Sir Robert Fletcher.” 
That question I cannot answer, but it is worth 
while pointing to the fact that long passages 
in Caraccioli are “ lifted.”’ without acknow- 
ledgment or marks of quotation, from 
Bolt’s ‘Considerations on India Affairs,’ 
and it is impossible not to conclude that 
Caraccioli’s ‘Life of Clive’ Bolt’s 
‘Considerations’ at least come from the 
same workshop. 

Water K. FrrMINGER. 


‘Tue KentIsH NotE-Book ’(11 8. v. 490). 
—The first volume of this, edited by George 
O. Howell, a member of the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society, was published at Gravesend 
in 1891; and the second volume, dated 
1894, has the names of two publishers— 
Henry Gray, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., and 
G. O. Howell, 210, Eglinton Road, Plum- 
stead. The matter of the first volume is 
reprinted, with additions and corrections, 
from The Gravesend and Dartford Reporter, 
and of the second volume from The Gravesend 
Journal. A copy of each will be found in 
the Kent Collection of the Woolwich Public 
Libraries. Ernest A. BAKER. 

Public Libraries, William Street, Woolwich. 


Only two volumes were published. The 
editor was G. O. Howell; the printers, 
Smith Brothers, Milton Road, Gravesend. 
Vol. i. (1889-90) is out of print, but I believe 
| vol. ii. (1894) can still be had (price 12s. 6d.) 
,of Mr. G. O. Howell, 210, Eglinton Road, 
Plumstead, Ixent. A. T. BEVAN. 
| Bessels Green, Chevening. 


YEDDING (11 S. v. 408, 514).—About the 
middle of the eighth century thilbald, 


| 


Bernard Barton's! ‘ Verses on the Death ‘King of the Mercians, gave to Withred and 
of Shelley.’ A. G. Porrer. _ his wife Ansith ‘ terram septem manentium, 
‘in prouincia Middelsexorum in regione 

“ DON’? NAILYHIS EARS TO THE PUMP” | que dicitur Geddinges”’ (Birch, ‘Cart. Sax... 
(11 8. v. 428)—The story is as follows.) 182; Kemble, ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ ci.) In 793 
It was thought that arrests for debt could Offa, King of the Mercians, gave to A‘thel- 
not be effected inside the walls of Trinity heard, Archbishop of Canterbury, “ xc 
College, Dublin, but a courageous bailiff | tributaria terre....Ix in loco qui dicitur 
made his way in and served a writ. He | on Linga hoese et Geddingas, circa ribulum 
was captured by a number of students, who | qui dicitur Fiscesburna,”’ and the rest at 
did not know what to do with him, Dr.|‘ Tuican ham” (Birch, 265; Kemble, 


Barrett, a well-known don of the time, | clix.). At the Council of Clovesho, in 825, 
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Arehbishop Wulfred and the Abbess of 
Southminster came to an agreement about 
lands*‘ et Hearge, Herfreding lond & ext 
Wemba lea & xt Geddineggum” (Birch, 
384; Kemble, cexx.). The association of 
the name Geddinges with those of Hayes, 
‘Twickenham, Harrow, and Wembley leaves 
little room for doubt that the former is the 
present Yedding or Yeading hamlet, and 
that ‘‘ Fiscesburne ” is the present ‘‘ Yed- 
ding brook.” If so, the brook now takes 
its name from the hamlet, and the latter is 
one of the cases to which Kemble’s over- 
worked ‘patronymic -ing” theory does 
really apply. There is no mention of 
Yedding in Domesday Book, as it was 
doubtless included in the Archbishop’s 
big manor of Hesa (Hayes). To any one 
interested in the topography of Yedding 
the details of boundaries given in the first 
of the above-quoted charters may be worth 
study. A. Morey Daviss. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


Estates oF Nonvurors (11 8. vi. 9).— 
A full list of Nonjurors, &c., was published 
by J. Robinson, Ludgate, London, in 1745, 
and reprinted for John Russell Smith in 
1862. The Preface gives the information 
sought by Mr. Gower. It states that the 
list is published 
** with no other View but to assist the Magistrates, 
and other Officers, who shall happen to be in- 
trusted with the Execution of such Orders of 
Government, as either have already been, or 
may hereafter be issued, for. suppressing the 
Growth, «and unhappy Effects of the present 
rebellious Insurrection in the North: which, it 
is hoped, will caution the Possessors of such 
Estates, at this Juncture, carefully to keep 
within the Bounds of their known duty, to our 
Gracious Sovereign King George, and his Rightful 
Government over them; unto which it is con- 
ceived, they will find themselves inore especially 
obligated, if they only please to observe, that 
many of them (who in the said Year neglected to 
give in such a particular Account of the Value 
of their respective Estates, as was then under 
severe Penalties required of them by Law), were 
never, as yet, called upon to answer for such 
Neglect, but gently permitted to go on quietly, 
and to partake equally with their Fellow-Subjects, 
of all that Lenity and other blessed Effects of a 
mild Administration in Government, which these 
Kingdoms have peacefully enjoyed, ever since 
the most joyful and happy Accession of his late 
Majesty, King George the First, to the Throne.” 


The full title of the book is :— 


“The Names of the Roman Catholics, Non- 
jurors, and Others who refus’d to take the Oaths 
to his late Majesty King George. Together with 


their 'Pitles, Additions, and Places of Abode ; 
the Parishes and Townships where their Lands 


county of Stafford. 


| Forfeited Estates. 


lay ; the Names of the then Tenants, or Occupiers 
thereof; and the Annual Valuation of them, as | 


estimated by themselves. Transmitted to the 
late Commissioners for the Forfeited Estates of 
England and Wales, after the Unnatural Rebellion 
in the North, in the Year 1715.” 
RicHARD WELFORD. 

The book quoted, “The Names of the 
Roman Catholics, Nonjurors, and Others, 
who refus’d to take the Oaths....1715,” 
London, 1745, was reprinted for John 
Russell Smith in 1862. The amount placed 
against the name was, according to the title- 
page, the annual valuation of the person’s 
land as estimated by himself. The entry 


‘quoted (William Stafford) is not the first 


in the book, but the first in the list for the 
The editor of 1745 was 
James Cosin, who says that the list was 
collected by his late father when he acted 
as Secretary to the Commissioners for 
DiEGo. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (11 S. ii. 365).— 
It is gratifying to note that a commemora- 
tive tablet has been placed upon the walls 
of No. 10, South Street, Park Lane, to 
the memory of that “ ministering angel ” 
Florence Nightingale. As the London 
County Council does not possess authority 
to put up like records upon the Duke of 
Westminster's estate, his Grace himself 
undertook the duty. The result is an 
elegant design in grey metalwork. with the 
simple inscription :— 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Born 1820. Diep 1910. 
LIVED HERE. 
It may be permissible to hope that a tablet 
will some day be erected also upon the 
house on Haverstock Hill where this noble 
woman once resided. CEcIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


FRANCES, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK (11 S. v. 
427, 516)—Mr. E. L. H. Tews query, 
“Why did this lady allow her daughter, 
Lady Jane Dudley, for whom she seems to 
have cared little, to take precedence of her 
in claiming the crown of England ?” can, 
I fear, elicit little more than a conjectural 
reply. Lady Jane, who, according to 
Knight, expressed the greatest reluctance, 
was persuaded into accepting the crown by 
her father, the Duke of Suffolk, the Duke 
of Northumberland, and other members of 
the Reformed Protestant Church, who 
wished at any cost to prevent the accession 
of a professed Roman Catholic in Mary. 
Whatever the Duchess of Suffolk’s inclina- 
tion might have been, it is tolerably clear 
that she had not the power to exercise it. 
I. A. Taylor, in ‘ Lady Jane Grey and her 
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Times” (Hutchinson & Co:, 1908), says, 
** Bradgate (the seat of the Suffolk family) 
was the scene of strong and militant Pro- 
testantism p. 145). It would seem ‘that the 
Duchess was not acceptable to those Pro- 
testants who desired to put forward a strong 
nominee of their own. In _ intellectual 
accomplishments the daughter was ap- 
parentivy immeasurably superior to the 
mother. At the age of 17 she was probably 
the most erudite woman in England. Her 
classical attainments had given her much 
more than a local reputation. The incident 
of Roger Ascham’s finding her reading 
Plato's *Phedo’ in the Greek while her 
father and mother and their friends were 
out hunting, and her description to him of 
her daily life, are well known. Is there any 
evidence that the Duchess would not have 
exercised her right of precedence over her 
daughter's if the opportunity had_ been 
offered her? There is, so far as I can 
ascertain, nothing to show that she would 
not have faced all the risks of the position, 
had she been acceptable to those of her 
co-religionists who had deemed it expe- 
dient to make the strongest bid in their 
power, futile as it proved, to assure the 
Protestant ascendancy. 
T. H. Barrow. 


ScHAAK, AN ARTIST (11 S. v. 507).—Little 
is known about this artist, except that he 
painted several portraits of General Wolfe, 
one of which is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. J. 8. C. Schaak exhibited at the 
Society of Artists from 1765 to 1769, and at 
the Free Society from 1761 to 1764. In 1762 
he sent *‘a small whole length of General 
Wolf.” He lived at 8, College Street, West- 
minster. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

42, Old Bond Street. 


“Dr. Syntax” (11 S. v. 490).—GENERAL 
TERRY'S queries induce me to put another 
one on the above. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many “Tours” the 
author. William Coombe, was answerable 
for. It is generally understood that he 
wrote three ‘‘ Tours,” viz., ‘In Search of 
the Picturesque,’ ‘ In Search of Consolation,’ 
and ‘In Search of a Wife’; but there is yet 
another, ‘Tour of Dr. Syntax through 
London.’ He also wrote ‘The English 
Dance of Death,’ ‘ The Dance of Life,’ ‘ The 
Grand Master,’ &c., and the ‘ Life of Napo- 
leon.’ Most of these were published by 
Ackermann between 1812 and 1820. I have 
many illustrations published by Ackermann, 
1817-18, after Rowlandson, excerpts from 


some work on a tour in France, which might 
be ‘ Dr. Syntax in France,’ if there was such 
a work. Haroitp MAtet, Col. 


Notes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary: Th-Thyzle. (Vol. 
IX. Last Section.) By Sir James Murray. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 

TH1s is a double section, and one as valuable as 
any in the whole series. It embraces alike some 
of the most interesting of our primary native 
words, among them many now obsolete, and a 
great number of derivatives from the Greek, of 
which not a few have been quite recently coined 
in the service of modern science. The longest 
article is the excellent account of “ throw” and 
its family, which runs to twenty columns. The 
specific definition given of the action—when 
“to project,’ not twist” is intended—is. 
“to cast by a sudden jerk or straightening of the 
arm, esp. at the level of or over the shouider.”’ 
The compilers have omitted to record any in- 
stance of ‘to throw up,” in the sense of “ produce,” 
used not infrequently of an age, race, or move- 
ment producing a leader or genius. The articles 
“Thing” and“ Think ”’ struck us as particularly 
good, the sequence of meanings (especially in the 
former) being admirably set out and illustrated. 
* Unthinkable ” is an old word, but for “ think- 
able’ it seems that the earliest instance to be 
found is one from Herbert Spencer. Under 
* Thinker ” we are told, from ‘Stage Gossip,’ that 
‘the gentlemen who play the most subordinate 
parts are....called ‘ thinkers’ on account of their 
having little or nothing to say and lots of time 
wherein to think.’ Under Phunder”’ will be 
found a curious bit of local folk-lore—1853, G. John- 
ston, ‘ Bot. E. Bord.’—to the effect that ‘* about 
Wooler it [the corn-poppy] was wont to be called 
Thunder-flower or Lightnings, and children were 
afraid to pluck the flower, for if....the petals 
fell off....the gatherer became more liable to 
be struck with lightning.’’ Two other flowers— 
the stitchwort and the white campion—are also 
locally known by thisname. The verb ‘‘ thunder- 
strike ”’ is explained as probably a back-formation 
from “ thunderstricken ’’—in view of which it 
seems curious that the instances chosen to illus- 
trate it should, as a whole, be earlier than those 
which illustrate the latter word. 

“Thank,” Thresh,”’ and ‘‘ Thrill,” again, are 
articles full of good matter. Under the first is 
recorded the ludicrously expressive Americanism 
‘**thank-’ee ma’am,”’ for a hollow or ridge in a 
road which makes people driving over it nod their 
heads. Among “ echoic’’ words of our own 
making the most successful within the limits of 
this volume is perhaps “ throb,’’ which had for 
some time a variant ‘‘ frob,’” and is noted as 
first found in the form “ throbbant ”’ in ‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ 1362. A word which deserves par- 
ticular attention is ‘‘ thew.” Since Scott, who- 
associated it with ‘ sinews,” it has been used as if 
it meant “ muscle” tendon,’’ whereas it means 
bodily proportions or parts in general, such especi- 
ally as manifest vigour; and this use for physica! 
qualities is itself derived from its use expressing. 
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qualities of character and habits, the original 
meaning, illustrated here by passages from 
‘Beowulf,’ Alfred, and the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
being ‘‘ usage’ or ‘ practice,” i.e., O.E. péavw. 
Connected with this seems to be the curious 
word ‘‘ thieveless,”’ first found in Ramsay, and 
meaning aimless, ineffectual, or—of the weather— 
neither good nor bad. Another “ thew,’ known 
before 1250, of obscure etymology, but perhaps 
coming from O.E. pywan, to squeeze, is the name 
of an instrument of punishment for women, 
serving instead of the pillory. ‘‘ Thick” fur- 
nishes a dozen columns full of instruction and 
entertainment drawn from many sources. Rout- 
ledge’s ‘ Every Boy’s Annual ’ for 1869 contributes 
the phrase ‘‘ We soon grew as thick as inkle- 
weavers,” requiring some further localization, 
which might easily have been provided by a refer- 
ence to our General Indexes. Under “ Thick ” = 
thicket is quoted Leigh Hunt’s oddly felicitous 
description, ‘“‘ The lusty bee....dances in the 
bloomy thicks with darksome antheming.”” Fur- 
ther on we come to the frightful ‘* Journalese”’ of 
“|thick-and-thinner,”’ ‘‘thick-and-thinnite,”’ which, 
since the last date noted is 1900, we trust are 
now, even in political slang, defunct. Another 
terrible phenomenon which is introduced as if now 
accepted is the use of ‘‘ thorough-bred”’ for 
bicycles and motor-cars. 


The Dictionary gives us the passages from 
specimen forms in official regulations which have 
supplied “Thomas Atkins” with his name. 
These go back to 1815, but the first example of 
the use of the nickname comes from The Times 
of 1890. Another interesting word is that 
which at first sight appears a perplexing designa- 
tion for the peace-officer of a tithing, or a petty con- 
stable—Thirdborough. The latest instance of 
its use, otherwise than quoted as a more or less 
archaic term, is taken from the Court Leet 
Records of Castle Donington. Prof. Skeat tells 
us it is probably a M.E. corruption of fridborgh, 
which, through corruption along another line— 
frid or fri being mistakenly connected with free— 
was turned into the Anglo-Fr. frankpledge. The 
word “ thorp”’ is the subject of a short, but in- 
structive entry which winds up with two examples 
from Tennyson, for one of which might well have 
been substituted one of the two or three lines in 
Browning’s ‘ Grammarian’s Funeral’ where this 
word occurs. We resist the temptation to enlarge 
upon “thimble,” thistle-tack,’ thirlpoll,”’ 
and some half-dozen other entries hardly less full of 
story and suggestion. Among curious words prac- 
tically Neyéueva we noticed ‘‘ thwarteous,”’ 
attributed in the first instance to Mr. Robert 
Bridges. Where did he find it ? 


Of the words derived from the Greek, the group 
which first arrests attention is, of course, that 
of compounds of Theo-. Particularly valuable 
is the editor’s note on ‘ theology,” referring to 
Varro’s explanation of it—Stoic in origin—as being 
mythical, natural, and civil, and, again, to the 
use of Oeodoye? as “to attribute deity to,” 
whence Q@eod\oyia came to mean specifically the 
doctrine of the divine nature of Christ in contra- 
distinction to ofxovoula, which was the doctrine 
of His human nature. Another good note 
elucidates ‘‘ theosophy.’’ Several of these com- 


pounds of “‘ theo’ present a strange assemblage 
of words and 


ideas — such are theophilan- 
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thropist,”” ‘‘ theo - collectivist,’ ‘* theo - mam- 
monist,”’ theomicrist.””. Under ‘‘ Theodicy 
Rosmini might have been brought in; just as, to 
turn to a word of quite different origin, under 
*Theatine” Scupoli’s name might well have 
appeared. ‘‘ Theban (B.)”’ is explained merely as 
““a native or inhabitant of Boeotian Thebes, a 
Beeotian’”’; and then we are given two illustra- 
tions which imply the identification of “ Boeotian”’ 
with ‘‘stupid”’ and “ brutish,’ without further 
explanation. The compounds of ‘‘ thermo,’ good, 
bad, or indifferent, are for the most part so new 
that ‘“‘thermometer’’ has among them a romantic 
and historical appearance, the first quotation— 
Van Etten—going back to 1624. So‘ up to date” 
is the Dictionary that the ‘‘ thermos” flask is 
given a place in it. On the next leaf we see 
that in 1881 The Atheneum had the courage to 
declare that somebody ‘* was invariably to be 
found in his thesaurarial chair at the evening 
meetings.””> We must not omit to notice the one 
or two references made to our own columns : 
e.g., a writer in 1865 tried, hardly with success, to 
show that by “‘ setting the Thames on fire’ not 
the river, but temse, a sieve, was originally meant, 
a notion which here, under ‘‘ Thames,” is dis- 
approved. 

Of the articles on the demonstratives we 
will only say that, as the most casual inspection 
will show, they represent a formidable amount 
of work—work successfully accomplished. ‘‘The’’ 
and ‘‘ That ”’ are the longest, the one eleven, the 
latter thirteen columns in length, but others. 
run them very close. The total of words treated 
in this section is no fewer than 4,069. 


BooksSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


MEssrs. Maaas have sent us their Catalogues 
290 and 291. The first contains ‘ Napoleonica,’ 
that is portraits of Napoleon and his family, 
as well as of his generals, political allies, and 
adversaries; a large gumber of  caricatures,. 
sundry views, and pictures of battles. The 
portraits of himself, of which there are 71, form a 
singularly interesting collection, several departing 
widely in form of face and in expression from 
those to which we are generally accustomed. 
Thus Hodges’s engraving after Appiani’s portrait 
—date about 1796—for which 100 guineas is 
asked, seems to explain, better than any later 
ones do, the magic exercised by Napoleon’s 
personality, apart from his military and political 
genius. Two portraits belonging to the First 
Consulship—an engraving by Moret after Appiani, 
ec. 1799, and an oil painting attributed, with some. 
doubtfulness, to Appiani, c. 1800—are curiously 
different both from that and from one another : 
the former, for which 40 guineas is asked, has, in a 
marked degree, the typical look of the “ intel- 
lectual”’ or artist belonging to the turn of the: 
nineteenth century ; the latter, a very handsome 
young head, is beginning to approximate to the 
ordinary appearance, 52l. 10s. Of the portraits 
as Emperor there are two or three in which we 
have Napoleon laurel-crowned, and draped in the 
robe with the bees—the best an engraving by 
Pp. M. Alix, after Garnerey, c. 1810, 401.3; and 
there is a good engraving in colours by Levachez, 
after Vernet, of Napoleon on horseback riding in 
front of his generals, of the same date, for which 
501. is asked. 
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Of the portraits of his family we may mention 
M. Alix’s ‘ Eugene Beauharnais,’ c. 1810, 
151. 15s., and Marie Louise, a stipple engraving 
by D. Weis, after De Guérard, 1808, 25/. ; and in 
the collection of portraits of persons connected 
with Napoleon’s career we noticed Alix’s engrav- 
ing of Legros’s ‘ General Berthier,’ in colours, 
1798, 21/.: Flint’s mezzotint after Hoppner’s 
‘Sir Samuel Hood,’ 1808, 72/. 10s.; and Alix’s 
engraving, printed in colours, after Hickel’s 
portrait of William Pitt, c. 1800, 18/7. 18s. There 
are some 115 caricatures, among the best of which 
are ‘The Arms of Napoleon Bonaparte, alias the 
Corsican,’ the supporters being the devil and 
a fiend — in colours, with description in Dutch, 
ce. 1807, 2s.: ‘La Consultation,’ Cardinal Fesch 
holding Napoleon’s pulse — in colours, c. 1809, 
21. 10s.; and the ‘ Rival Gardeners,’ vencil 
drawing by Woodward, c. 1800, 41. 48° 
Catalogue No. 291 gives us Messrs. Maggs’s 
Autograph Letters and MSS. For 105l. they 
offer a collection of letters written to Charles 
Roach Smith and other antiquaries, from 1837 
to 1890, on Shakespeare’s life and works; these 
are bound (by Riviere) in 3 vols., and include 
some printed matter—programmes, prospectuses, 
and the like—connected with the letters. 185/. 
is asked for a letter signed and sealed by Queen 
Elizabeth, addressed to Dale, Ambassador at the 
French Court, on the subject of the proposalof a 
marriage between herself and the Duc d’Alen¢on, 
15 March, 1573. Messrs. Maggs have also ac- 
quired five short poems in MS. (as yet, it is believed, 
unpublished), and with them some thirty lines 
of prose, by Emily Bronté; two pieces are dated 
1826 and 1840—65/.; and we noticed a letter from 
Garrick to his friend King, dated Adelphi, 1776, 
on the subject of his retirement from the stage, 
351. Since our correspondents have lately been 
dliscussing Gregory XIII.’s medal to commemorate 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, we may 
mention an example of his signature, the letter 
being one addressed to Monsignor Taverna, 1578, 
1/. 12s. 6d. A very interesting item, for which 
13/. 13s. is asked, is a holograph letter to M. 
Boutilier from Louis XIIL[. of France concerning 
a regiment which had incurred his displeasure, 
undated, but endorsed 1633. <A note-book of 
Dr. Johnson's, with jottings of the names and 
authors of books, headings, apparently for 
meditations, under the word Preces,’’ and 
some notes in Latin, is offered for 18/. 18s. ; and 
a collection of letters and telegrams relating to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s illness in 1884 at Hyéres, 
from his wife, his doctor, Henley, and some other 
friends, for 52/. 10s. We noticed also a letter of 
Disraeli’s to his sister Sarah referring to ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ 1848, 7/. 10s.; a letter of Cavour’s (in 
French), Turin, 23 May, 1837, 2/. 12s. 6d.; a 
document addressed to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Norfolk in 1665, giving directions concerning the 
plague at Yarmouth and prohibiting meetings 
of Independents —bearing several interesting 
signatures, of which the most important are 
Clarendon’s and Archbishop Sheldon’s, 15/. 15s. ; 
a document relating to the East India Company, 
addressed to the Aldermen of London, and signed 
by Oliver Cromwell, 1655, 251. ; the original MS. 
of a petition addressed by Laud to Charles I., 
1636, 3/1. 10s.; and an amusing pen-and-ink 
sketch of the way in which she thought the 
drapery at the back of one of her statues should 
be arranged, done by Queen Victoria, 7l. 7s. 


There are besides a great number of good literary 
items: letters of Scott, Dickens, Coleridge, Rossetti, 
and many others. 

{Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Obituary. 


ANDREW LANG. 

THE death of Andrew Lang, which took place on 
the 20th inst. at Banchory, Kincardineshire, is a 
heavy loss to the world of letters. By it is with- 
drawn from us a writer of singular brilliance and 
felicity, and a savant whose extensive knowledge, 
industry, critical insight, and sense of humour 
have contributed to the elucidation of many pro- 
blems of history and scholarship. 

It is usual, in noticing the quasi-universality of 
his interests, to imply some regret that he did not 
rather concentrate himself upon a single subject 
and make his work upon it an epoch in its history. 
But it may be questioned whether, in these days 
of specialization, the services he rendered through 
being what he was, were not in some sense more 
needed. It would seem as if a ceaseless impulse 
to industry in external matters thwarted and 
obstructed the more intimate play of his genius. 
Yet the poet’s gift was there, and permeated all 
he wrote, making him, in whatever he took up 
and with whatever degree of depth or measure of 
success he worked at it, always something of an 
interpreter—detached, sensitive, ironic—above all, 
never oblivious of the difference between what 
matters and what does not matter, though he might 
indeed choose to treat both with equal fullness, and 
eaceoaete so ready and curious an enjoyment of the 

eauty and humours of pastimes, fairy tales, and 
other fleeting things. 

He was a Scotchman on both sides, though oddly 
unlike the typical Scotchman of popular imagina- 
tion. He was educated first at the Edinburgh High 
School, then at the University of St. Andrews, 
and then at Balliol College, Oxford. It is not 
possible here to attempt an enumeration of his 
works. We owe to him, in pirt, the best of the 
modern translations of the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’; 
a series of books on anthropology which, with their 
good sense and incisive wit, have contributed largely 
to so much popularization of a difficult subject as 
has been achieved ; a few books of verse, which show 
what powers lay behind this devotion of himself 
to discursive learning ; and a vast mass of essays 
on all kinds of subjects, scattered in countless 
books, newspapers, and periodicals. Nor must we 
omit to mention what was virtually his last piece 
of serious work—his defence of ‘Joan of Arc’ 
against Anatole France. 

It may be possible with justice to praise many a 
man’s work more highly, with less reservation ; but 
there are few scholars who will he so greatly 
missed. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub. 
— ”—-at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 
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